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Rise of Hebrew Psalm -Writing 



BY PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 



TWO different questions are involved in this inquiry : the begin- 
ning of psalm-composition among the Hebrews, and the date 
of the composition of our psalter. The two are closely connected 
with each other ; neither can be discussed apart from the other. 

The only external testimony that we have for the chronology of our 
psalm-book is derived from the son of Sirach and the Septuagint ; but 
what they say is very indefinite ; we may suppose that at any rate some 
of our psalms are included in Sirach's "The Rest of the Books," but 
we cannot be sure that they were all in existence in his time. There 
is no proof that the Greek translation of the psalms was made before 
the second century B.C. All therefore that we can assume from this 
evidence is the last-mentioned date as the lower limit for the final 
compilation of the psalter. 

It may be taken for granted that the titles of the psalms are not 
trustworthy witnesses. For without undertaking to decide whether 
they are all worthless, we shall find ourselves unable to rely on them 
if a number are proved to be incorrect. The incorrectness of some of 
them, as for instance, in psalm 1 24, is universally admitted ; and the 
evidence against their correctness in such psalms as 18, 22, 24, 27, 
40, 51, 53, 68, 69, 139, and others is so strong that we are warranted 
in refusing to accept the testimony of any of them. 

The internal evidence of date is of two sorts : references and allu- 
sions to historical events; and reflexions of religious -and other ideas. 
To estimate the value of the first class we have to follow the civil- 
political history ; for the second, we must trace the history of ideas. 

The inquiry may be facilitated by starting out from the exile. It is 
certain that some psalms were written at that time, as, for example, 
137. It is also certain that psalms were written after the exile, as, for 
example, 126. It may therefore be assumed that the beginning of 
psalmody was not later than the Babylonian exile ; and it is only 
necessary to ask whether it was in existence before that time, that is, 
whether there are psalms in our psalter which perfectly agree with 
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and reflect the social-political and religious history of the pre-exilian 
period, and therefore do not demand or lend color to the supposition 
of an exilian or post-exilian date, and then whether from the docu- 
ments we may conclude that the literary development before the exile 
does not exclude the supposition of psalm- writing at that time. 

The definite historical notices in the psalms are very few, as is not 
unnatural in emotional lyric productions. We may take them one 
by one. 

In psalm 2, a poet celebrates the anticipated victory of a Jewish 
king over his enemies. The reference to the king is not decisive, as 
will be pointed out below, and there is no other chronological datum 
in the psalm. 

The reference in psalm 9 to desolate enemies and cities overthrown 
might apply to post-exilian as well as pre-exilian times. 

Psalm 14 (identical with 53) is of the exile or later. 

Psalm 18 does not offer any definite data. It is mostly devoted to 
a description of the writer's deliverance from dangers and elevation 
above his enemies, with a reference at the end to God's mercy to the 
Davidic family. Like sentiments are contained in psalms 78 (at the 
end), 116, and 144, and these are on their face post-exilian. The 
writer further speaks of himself as a conqueror, vers. 38-49 ; but this 
demands only a period when Israel was successful in war against its 
enemies, a condition of things that was not confined to the time 
before the exile. 

Psalm 44 is Maccabean : The psalmist represents the people as de- 
feated on the field of battle, a by-word among the nations, and yet 
absolutely faithful to its covenant with God. This is a portraiture not 
only post-exilian, but also natural only in that later period when the 
nation had been organized into national fidelity to the Levitical law. 

The only historical indication in psalm 45, besides the assumption 
of a royal government, is the mention of a king's marriage to a royal 
princess, in the description of which the name Tyre occurs, or seems 
to occur. The text is just there corrupt and no satisfactory transla- 
tion can be given of the passage. In any case, however, the mention 
of Tyre is not in itself decisive of date ; the Israelites had relations 
with Phoenicia from the time of David to the first century of our era. 
As to any actual marriage of this sort, the evidence is purely negative ; 
there is no notice in any existing document of such an event. 

The reference in psalm 46, the burning of chariots, is not a definite 
historical allusion, but part of a general description of the mightiness 
of the God of Israel. 
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In psalm 51, there is no note of time except in the two last verses, 
which are post-exilian. 

Psalm 60 consists of two parts, the first of which, nearly resembling 
44, belongs after the exile. The second part ( = 108, 6ff.) makes 
mention of victory over Moab, Edom, and Philistia, which agrees 
with the time of David and also with that of the Maccabees. 

Psalm 68 seems to have for its central thought some temple-cele- 
bration, but it has no definite historical statements except the mention 
of certain Jewish tribes, Benjamin, Judah, Zebulon, Naphtali, and of 
Egypt and Ethiopia, data which may all well find a place at the time 
of the building of the second temple or later. 

The hope expressed in psalm 69 that God will build the cities of 
Judah points to the post-exilian period. 

The geographical names in psalm 72, Tarshish, Sheba, and Seba, 
also agree with the later period, as in Isa. 60, 6.9. The great lauda- 
tion of the king in this psalm reminds us of psalm 45, and is more 
easily referred to a later than to an earlier time. 

The mention of synagogues in psalm 74 sufficiently defines its 
period. 

Psalm 76 seems to contain a general description of divine power 
and no reference to any particular event. It is similar in this respect 
to psalm 46. 

The Maccabean date for psalm 79 is indicated by the fact that in 
the psalm the people are dwelling in Palestine, while the temple has 
been defiled and Jerusalem laid in heaps by the enemy. 

In psalm 80, the nation is broken to pieces, and the description 
cannot be earlier than the exile. 

The list of hostile peoples in psalm 83 might seem to give more 
definite information as to date. Edom, the Ishmaelites, Moab, the 
Hagarenes, Gebal, Ammon, Amalek, Philistia, Tyre, Asshur, are 
names most of which are familiar to us in the pre-exilian history. But 
a number of them occur also in the Maccabean history. See 1 Mac. 
4, 15.29.61 ; 5, 3.6. 9. 15. 21. 65-68. The Asshur here is certainly 
not Assyria but a tribe south of Judah. In pre-exilian time, there is 
no mention of any such confederation against the Israelites. 

Psalm 85 is on its face post-exilian. 

The same thing may be said of psalm 89, which is to be compared 
with psalm 78 ; and compare verses 37.38 with psalm 72, 7.17. 

Psalm 106 is post-exilian (ver. 47). 

The description in psalm no of the Israelitish ruler's victory over 
enemies is in itself indefinite as to time. The ruler is not termed 
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king, but he is called a priest, a title that is never given to any king 
or other sovereign ruler before the exile. The combination of func- 
tions agrees very well with the time of the Hasmonean priest-dynasty. 

Psalms 120-124 are generally regarded as post-exilian. 

One historical datum in the psalms calls for special notice, that is, 
the mention of an Israelitish king as contemporary with the psalmist. 
Such a reference, as we know, is possible at only two periods of the 
history, either from Saul to the exile, or just after Judas Maccabeus. 
The Hasmonean rulers were at first simply high priests ; Alexander 
Jannasus (b.c. 105-78) was the first to assume the title of king, ac- 
cording to the testimony of coins and of Josephus. But these priestly 
rulers were at an earlier date practically kings since they coined 
money (Simon, b.c. 139), and how far the people and the poets of 
the time would give them royal titles, we cannot certainly say. We 
may, however, infer from the literature that the Maccabean rulers 
bore themselves in princely style and were the objects of enthusiastic 
regard on the part of the nation. As far as we can see, there is no 
reason why an exalted national religious feeling should not have ex- 
isted in connection with this little tnonarchy. The high priests and 
kings performed all the functions of an independent government — 
they carried on wars, achieved victories, entered into alliances with 
foreign princes, had to struggle with conflicting parties at home, and 
suffered reverses, but on the whole, bore themselves bravely, and were 
looked on by the people as the representatives and defenders of the 
national hope and mission. Jonathan, the brother and successor of 
Judas, was courted by Alexander and Demetrius, the rival claimants 
of the Syrian crown. Simon was held in so great affection by the 
people that in their contracts and public records they wrote " in the 
first year of Simon the benefactor of the Jews and Ethnarch," and he 
was the ally of the Syrian king Antiochus. The military career of 
John Hyrcanus I. was brilliant with uninterrupted success, and must 
have recalled the old days of David and Uzziah ; and the tradition 
credited him with having received a special revelation from God (Jos. 
Antiq. 13, 10, 3). His successor assumed the royal crown and title, 
and the little kingdom had the usual career of the petty governments 
of the time until the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey, B.C. 63. 
During this century of Hasmonean rule, the intellectual activity of the 
nation was very great. The schools of ethics «.nd law were founded. 
The synagogual system took shape, the Sanhedrin began to be a polit- 
ical power, the great parties, the Sadducees and Pharisees were or- 
ganized, and the foundations of the later Jewish development laid. 
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There was a vigorous and productive national spirit. At such a time 
we might look for a literature, and we might expect a national enthu- 
siasm to manifest itself in praise of the king, and anticipations of the 
coming triumphs of the nation. When, then, in any of the psalms we 
find references to an existing king, it is an open question whether the 
period from Saul to the exile is meant, or the Hasmonean period. 
The choice between the two must be determined by the internal 
testimony of the psalms themselves, namely, by the historical refer- 
ences, and the social-religious ideas. There are ten such psalms 
which we may look at one by one. 

Psalm 2. The political situation in this psalm is this, that a 
number of kings have formed a confederation for the purpose of 
detaching themselves from Israel. The poet promises the Jewish 
king universal dominion and enjoins on the foreign monarchs to 
make their peace with him. So far as the hostile confederation is 
concerned, that is hardly decisive as to date ; in i Mac. 5, 1 and 
elsewhere, it is said that " the nations " were combined against the 
Jews, and there were many occasions before the exile when such a 
description would be natural. It is the anticipation of universal 
dominion in our psalm that might seem foreign to the Maccabean 
period. But would it be really stranger then than at any other time ? 
We might ask, indeed, when the Jews could have cherished such an 
idea. In David's day and Solomon's, such universal dominion seems 
to have been more nearly possible than at any other pre-exilian 
period; though even then the conquest of Egypt was out of the 
question, and Assyria was apparently unknown. For the next two 
centuries after the division of the kingdom, any such vision of 
conquest of the world would have been a wild dream, and there is no 
hint in the literature that such a thing was thought of. When the 
Assyrians appear, and thence on to the exile, Israel and Judah are 
engaged in a struggle for existence, and the prophets are really con- 
cerned only with the establishment of the people in its own land in 
security. Amos' vision of conquest (Am. 9, 12) does not extend 
beyond Edom and the surrounding tribes. In Micah (chs. 4 and 5, a 
passage the greater part of which is later than the time of Hezekiah) 
there is reference to the " former dominion," that is, the empire of 
David, to the daughter of Zion's beating in pieces many peoples, and 
it is said of the coming Davidic ruler that he shall be great unto the 
ends of the earth and shall waste the lands of Assyria with the sword. 
This is the largest vision of conquest in the pre-exilian prophetic 
writings; Jeremiah finds the hope of the people in submission to 
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Babylon, and Ezekiel looks forward in the conquest of Gog only to 
peaceful settlement of the people in its own country (chs. 38 and 
39). The Micah passage is indefinite in its geographical statement; 
its anticipation is simply deliverance from the enemy of the time. 
Nevertheless such an anticipation in the midst of political weakness 
and depression is striking, and its explanation can be found only in 
the intense conviction cherished by the prophets of the certainty of 
Israel's mission, and the power and determination of Israel's God. 
Such a view of the situation easily surmounted all difficulties. But 
this conviction was not confined to the pre-exilian time. During and 
after the exile the religious beliefs and organization of the nation 
became constantly more definite. The hope now was of a universal 
extension of the religion of Yahwe. The national consciousness 
continued to grow more and more exalted ; the Jews felt themselves 
alone among the peoples, the old history was idealized ; the promises 
were traced back to Abraham, the belief grew that nothing could be 
too great for such a people, singled out by God from all the nations 
of the earth to be the bearer of his immutable truth, the dwelling- 
place of his majesty and the instrument of his glorious, universal 
self-manifestation. We know from the literature that this sentiment 
of superiority existed among the Jews of the second century b.c. In 
that time of national impulse and growth when the people had 
achieved its independence and had its own recognized political head, 
it would not be strange in view of existing ideas if the poetry of the 
time, the expression of the most exalted feeling, should invest the 
head of the nation with all the glories that the prophetic imagination 
had conceived ; a poet of the second century might override political 
difficulties and improbabilities, and rest in the ideal as easily as a 
prophet of the seventh century or the eighth. 

Psalm 18. Here there is no larger conception of royal power 
than in the second psalm, and no idea which would be out of place 
in the Maccabean period. The psalmist claims for the Jewish ruler 
only that he has subdued his enemies, or that he shall subdue them, 
and shall become the head of the nations. The phraseology of the 
latter part of the psalm resembles that of the exilian Isaiah ; with 
vers. 40-49 compare Isa. 60, 12.14 > 63, 6. 

Psalm 21. This psalm resembles the second in its reference to 
conquest, and the 45th and 72d in the way in which it glorifies the 
king : God has granted him honor and majesty and length of days 
for ever and ever, an idealizing portraiture that we do not find in 
the pre-exilian prophets, but might expect from the exalted self- 
consciousness of the second century. 
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Psalm 45 . This is the most gracious and loving description of the 
king in the psalter ; the poet pours out his soul (and seems to be 
conscious of his literary skill) in words which we need not call adu- 
lation or oriental exaggeration, but may look on as simply the utter- 
ance of intense national pride and hope. The general tone of the 
psalm is clear, however we may translate ver. 7 (the text of which 
seems to be corrupt), or understand the apparent mention of Tyre 
in ver. 13. The political situation is like that of psalms already men- 
tioned : the king is to destroy his enemies and to make his sons 
princes in all the land or in all the earth, and the nations are to give 
him thanks — certainly not too large a hope for a poet of the Mac- 
cabean time. 

Psalm 63. Here the notice is merely that the king shall rejoice 
in God, an expression that gives no hint of date (except the employ- 
ment of the divine name Elohim) . 

Psalm 72. As the 45th psalm is the most loving description of 
the king, so this is religiously the most rounded and elaborate, with 
a decided ethical element as in Isa. 1 1 . The limits of his kingdom, 
from sea to sea and from the river to the ends of the earth, corre- 
spond in general to the kingdom of David, and to the statement in 
Exodus 23, 31. The mention of Tarshish and the isles points to a 
post-exilian period, as does also the ecclesiastical tone of ver. 15, 
" Men shall pray for him continually, bless him all the day long," and 
the expression in ver. 1 7, " and all nations shall bless themselves in 
him and call him happy," that is, the Jewish king (and so naturally 
the Jewish nation) shall be regarded as the model of conduct and 
the standard of happiness the world over, the same thought as in. 
Gen. 12, 3. 

Psalm 84. The reference here is entirely indefinite. 

Psalm 89. Here also in ver. 51, the mention of the king gives no 
hint of date. In vers. 19-37, we have a description of the Davidic 
house taken from 2 Samuel 7, a portraiture quite as highly idealized 
as those in psalms 45 and 72. But in our psalm the concluding 
verses, 38-51, are post-exilian. 

Psalm no. On the political and military side, this psalm is sub- 
stantially identical with the second. Its peculiarity is the designation 
of the king as priest after the order of Melchizedek, that is to say, a 
priest-king. However we may interpret this expression, we cannot 
regard it as excluding the post-exilian period. If we consider the 
historical conditions and the prophetic writings before the exile, we 
shall not easily find a king to whom we can imagine such an expres- 
sion applied. 
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Psalm 132. This is a prayer .for the state, based on the recollec- 
tion of God's promise to David. The anointed one, of whom the 
psalmist speaks in ver. ro, seems to be a descendant of David, but 
not necessarily a king. Vers. 1-6 relate to David's building the 
tabernacle ; 7-9 invoke God's blessing on the temple-service ; 10- 
1 2 is a prayer for the anointed, based on Yahwe's promise, 2 Sam. 7 ; 
13-18 is God's choice of Zion, 14-18 being the quoted words of 
Yahwe, and in ver. 17 the "anointed" is David (as appears -from 
1 Kings 11, 36) whose also is the "crown" in ver. 18. The psalm 
seems, from the way in which the ark is spoken of, to have belonged 
to the period next after the exile, and the "anointed " of ver. 10 may 
be a Davidic prince, for example, Zerubbabel, who is called substan- 
tially by this name in Zech. 4, 14 ; see also Zech. 6, 13, where Zerub- 
babel is treated as a royal person. 

Having discovered no historical reference in the psalms which points 
definitely to the pre-exilian period, let us now look at the religious 
ideas and enquire whether they furnish a note of date. These ideas 
relate partly to the nation, partly to individuals ; or, better stated, 
they are partly the expression of individual religious experience, and 
partly have an ecclesiastical character, dealing with what might be 
called the official position of the people towards God, the covenant 
relation. In both classes of conceptions, however, the external con- 
ditions are largely interwoven with the inward experiences and help 
to shape them. As to the inward, spiritual life, this is so general a 
fact that it could hardly be confined to any one age. At the same 
time when we find traces of exact introspection or of a more precise 
theological system, we are disposed to refer these to a later time ; 
for example, the representation in psalm 18 (vers. 21 ff.) of the relation 
of correspondence between God's feeling toward man and man's feel- 
ing toward God ; the consciousness of righteousness in psalms 18, 26, 
44 and others; the deep sense of sin in 39, 51 and elsewhere, the 
psalmist recognizing the necessity of inward illumination and purifica- 
tion from God ; the lofty and exultant sense of God's presence as the 
ground and assurance of well-being and joy, as in 16, 17, 91 and 
others ; the recognition of the law or bond of God as the final and 
complete standard of conduct and source of strength and happiness, 
119. These are all modes of thinking which more naturally belong 
to an advanced religious state. One must be cautious indeed in 
undertaking to fix the limits of such thought. If the literature were 
more extensive, we could be more sure of our judgment. As it is, 
we have to form our opinions from such writings as remain to us. 
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We have before the exile only certain prophetic writings, and in these 
we have to recognize the external tone of the more primitive form of 
religion, the time when the nation rather than the individual was con- 
sidered, or in the individual, only social wrongs, offences against civil 
rights or neglect of outward religious duties. In the pre-exilian 
prophets, so long as the nation abstains from idolatry and worships 
Yahwe alone, and the rulers and other people do not oppress the 
poor, but act righteously and justly towards one another, then there 
is no fault to be found, then the people may be sure of God's blessing. 
But of the deeper, inward, spiritual life in the individual we find 
no traces in these writings. The exhortations of the prophets are 
directed to the external life. No doubt there was an inward expe- 
rience in that time. From Amos on and before his time there must 
have been a religious experience, thought of sin and weakness — an 
experience dim at first and becoming clearer and clearer with the 
advancing intellectual religious culture. We cannot think of Jephthah 
or Samson as having a religious experience in the deeper sense of the 
term; but from that semi-barbarous condition we find the history 
steadily advancing until we come to the writing prophets, and through 
the exile to the later ethical development. Obviously there was a 
point where the people began to have a consciousness of the spiritual 
life, and to find this point we have no material but the surviving lit- 
erature. We do not find it before the exile. This deeper life may 
have existed in germ but it was not strong enough to express itself in 
words ; and when we find so distinct an utterance in certain of the 
psalms, we are inclined on historical grounds to refer these to a 
period not earlier than the exile. And it is to be observed that 
traces of this profounder religious feeling are visible in a large 
number of the psalms ; it may be said that the most of them 
have an introspective coloring and give signs of a more active 
inward life. 

The other class of ideas, that in which the nation as a unit is 
more prominent, seems to furnish even clearer testimony as to date. 
The "nations" are a frequent figure in the psalms — they are the 
Gentiles, the heathen, that is to say, the whole non- Jewish world, and 
Israel is in the midst of this world-mass as a captive in the hands of 
the conqueror or a slave in the grip of an oppressive master. It is 
obvious that this state of things is not pre-exilian ; no such portraiture 
is found in the pre-exilian prophets, and the history does not corre- 
spond to it. The nation suffered defeats and losses, and was at times 
in lamentable condition, but it is never before the exile represented 
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as being in the helpless, dependent condition in which it appears in 
the psalms. 

It is the word "poor" which expresses this position. In the 
interpretation of the psalms, we have to bear in mind this national 
sense of the word. When the psalmist says : " Thou wilt save the 
afflicted people " (18, 28), and " this poor man cried and the Lord 
heard him " (34, 7), he has in mind the sad condition of the Jewish 
nation. The words "poor" and "needy" mean not mere physical 
poverty on the one hand, nor spiritual humility on the other, but the 
oppressed national life, the burden of foreign domination with all its 
attendant ills. The nation is not thought of as wicked, but only as 
suffering, and " poor " becomes equivalent to " pious." This is one 
of the most striking differences between the psalms and the pre- 
exilian prophets. The prophets represent the misfortunes of the 
people as a direct punishment of their sin. But for the psalmists the 
nation is pure ; and it is only the secret, uncomprehended purpose 
of God which delays its salvation ; this sentiment finds full expres- 
sion, for example, in psalm 44. The "wicked" in the psalms are 
foreigners, heathen. Where it is said in psalm 14 : " there is none 
that doeth good," this refers not at all to Israel, but only to the other 
nations ; so in psalm n:" The Lord trieth the righteous, but the 
wicked ... he hateth," and many other passages. This mode of 
looking at the world, we may fairly say, dates from a time not earlier 
than the exile. 

And so, when the psalm is an expression of individual suffering, as 
140, it is the heathen who are the oppressors. The terms "violent," 
"proud," "wicked" are synonymous. The oppressors are puffed 
out with prosperity, and recklessly enjoy the authority which God 
permits them to wield over his righteous people. A comparison of 
the various individual psalms in which the writer bemoans his hard 
lot, shows that the conditions are practically the same in all — it is 
the same social situation, the same attitude of protesting helplessness 
on the part of the sufferer, with consciousness of innocence, and 
expectation of God's punitive interposition. 

Further, when there is no question of national suffering, but only a 
general description of the relation of the Jewish nation to the other 
peoples, as in 98 and 99, there is a cosmopolitan sense, a feeling of a 
great society of nations which best suits the condition of the Jews 
after the exile. For the pre-exilian prophets, the " nations " do not 
constitute a unit ; they have to do with this or that nation according 
to its attitude at the time to Israel. The psalmists know no distinc- 
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tion, the whole body of nations forms for them a combination hostile 
to the chosen people ; when they particularize peoples, it is still with 
the intention of giving a complete list, and including the whole world. 
The pre-exilian prophet regards Israel as an independent power, 
making head against this or that enemy ; the psalmist represents his 
people as an isolated community lying for the moment depressed in 
the midst of a hostile world. The two modes of conceiving the 
situation point to different periods. 

In accordance with this situation is the disposition to recur to the 
ancient history of Israel for the purpose of instructing, warning, and 
encouraging the contemporary generation, as in 78. It was in the 
post-exilian period that the old history took its fullest shape. The 
tradition had been accumulating material for centuries, constantly 
getting farther and farther back in the construction of the primitive 
times. Amos speaks of the departure of the nation from Egypt as a 
well-known historical fact (9, 7), employs "Jacob" alternately with 
"Joseph" (5, 15) as the ethnical name of the northern kingdom 
(3, 13), and knows of the story of Sodom and Gomorrah (4, 11). 
Hosea deals familiarly with the story of Jacob (ch. 12). But no 
pre-exilian writer speaks of Abraham ; the conclusion of Micah 
(7, 20) is not earlier than the exile. The tradition was no doubt 
expanded and put into literary shape during the exile. In the his- 
torical psalms we find it in full form ; it is referred to as something 
known, it has taken literary shape, and constitutes a body of histori- 
cal matter clearly distinguishable from the material employed by 
writers before the exile. One psalmist (78, 3) refers to this material 
as handed down by oral tradition. 

The ritualistic character of our psalter is of course to be taken into 
consideration. The apposite name which has been given it, the 
"hymn-book of the second temple," involves, however, more than 
the fact that the psalms were especially used in the temple service 
after the exile. Was there a hymn-book of the first temple ? There 
is no trustworthy tradition on this point. But the hints given us by 
the earlier prophets would rather suggest a negative answer to the 
question. The psalter represents an undivided national cultus. 
Apparently all classes in the nation accept this temple service as the 
highest expression of the national spirit of religious devotion. But in 
the prophets before the exile, we find that there was at least one 
party that assumed a suspicious if not a hostile attitude towards the 
external cultus. The prophets themselves almost uniformly speak 
depreciatingly of the service in the Jerusalem temple, notably Isaiah 
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and Jeremiah. Of course, it is to abuses that they object, to the 
mere formalities, to the immoralities, the heartlessness, the lack of 
hearty trust in and love towards the God of Israel. But the point is 
that such a condition of things, so prominent and general before the 
exile, does not exist in the psalter. Here the cultus is accepted with 
open arms, lovingly embraced and rested in as the best of Israel's 
possessions. There has then been a change since the times of 
Jeremiah. Even in psalm 50, which seems to treat the ritual with com- 
parative indifference, there is no reproof; on the contrary, God is 
represented as accepting the offerings of the people. In one case 
only is there an actual dissenting expression of feeling, in 51, 18; 
and even here, the tone is different from that of the similar passage, 
Isaiah 1, 11-14, and the psalmist appears to mean that God has no 
pleasure in burnt offering if it be unaccompanied by contrition. 
Some other writer has added at the end of this psalm a more cordial 
reference to sacrifices ; this addition is probably post-exilian, and 
the body of the psalm may be exilian. 

The considerations above given are the decisive ones in the dis- 
cussion of the origin of Jewish psalm-writing. So far as the purely 
literary question is concerned, there is abundant proof that lyric 
poetry was cultivated in Israel before the exile. The lament of 
David over Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 1), the war-song called that 
of Deborah and Barak (Judg. 5), the description of the tribes 
put into the mouth of Jacob (Gen. 49), the similar description as- 
cribed to Moses (Deut. 33), and the song said to have been spoken 
by Moses (Deut. 32) are all pre-exilian and show marked literary 
power. But none of these are psalms. They lack those distinctive 
qualities of spirituality, national and individual sadness and ritual 
completeness which we have to recognize in the psalter. The ques- 
tion before us is not one of literary skill, but of ideas. We have 
materials for tracing the history of Hebrew lyric poetry from the 
eleventh century (David) to the third or second b.c. (Song of Songs). 
In this long stretch of eight or nine centuries, the progress seems to 
be not specially in imaginative power ; David's elegy and the Deb- 
orah war-song hold their own in this regard with any later produc- 
tions. There does seem to be an advance in literary constructive 
power ; the Song of Songs is marked by a poetic variety and brilliancy 
that we should not expect to find in the times of David or Amos. In 
the psalter, we have some examples of elaborateness of writing, espe- 
cially in the alphabetic psalms, in the historical reviews, in the great 
nature psalms like 104 and 139, and in that beautiful poem, psalm 68. 
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So far as this elaborateness constitutes a critical canon, it applies to 
comparatively few of the psalms ; the greater number of them are 
simple in conception and expression. 

It is to the nature of the ideas expressed that we must look for the 
surest marks of date in the lyric writings of the Hebrews. The Song 
of Songs bears, one might almost say, a non-Israelitish stamp ; a poem 
devoted to the description and praise of love between man and 
woman may seem to us to be alien to the spirit of the countrymen of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the authors of Proverbs, Wisdom of Solomon, 
and Wisdom of the son of Sirach, and we find it hard to place it any- 
where else in the history than in the time when the Jews were under 
Greek influence. It is this sort of consideration that must determine 
the date of the psalter. 

The line of argument above presented must be a general one, and 
is not to be too closely pressed within chronological limits. It is 
based on the attempt to trace certain great national modes of thought 
which are in general contemporaneous with certain great national 
experiences. We may fairly assume that these two sets of facts go 
together, that a national literary product is connected with and based 
on a national experience. But such national experiences are some- 
times gradually developed ; there may be a small, almost impercepti- 
ble beginning which gradually assumes larger proportions. This 
earlier period may have its literary products ; we may even expect 
that this will be the case. So it might be in Hebrew psalm-writing. 
The great turn in Jewish history effected by the exile and completed 
by succeeding generations had its premonitions and preparations in a 
preceding generation, and may have had its anticipative songs. 
These may possibly be found either in the psalter or in the propheti- 
cal and historical books. In fact there are a few psalms contained 
in the prophets and histories, and their date must be decided not by 
the fact that they occur in such and such books, but by the evidence 
of their own ideas. In the book of Samuel there are two such lyrics : 
the Hannah Song (i Sam. 2) is of the same type with psalm 113, and 
has the characteristics of the later period ; the David song ( 2 Sam. 
22) is identical with psalm 18, which was examined above. Hezekiah's 
hymn (Isa. 38) is of a more purely individual sort, having in the 
body of it no ethical sentiment, nothing but rejoicing over deliver- 
ance from death, and may have been written before the exile. It is 
not a psalm ; but apparently a ritual editor has appended a more 
general expression in vers.' 19. 20. Isaiah 12 is in the manner of the 
of the later psalms, and was doubtless here inserted by a post-exilian 
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editor of prophetic writings, our book of Isaiah being a congeries of 
materials extending from some time in the eighth century down to a 
point not long after the return from exile. The prayer in Habakkuk 
3 resembles the song in Deuteronomy rather than the psalms of the 
psalter, and may have been of the time of the prophet, that is, just 
before the destruction of the city. 

It seems, therefore, that there is no sign of psalm-writing before 
the exile — there is no satisfactory ground for referring to that period 
any one of the odes composing our psalter. The body of poems is 
the cry wrung out of the nation by the sufferings of a time when it 
felt the burden of the hostile world, or by the deeper spiritual feel- 
ing that its experiences induced, or by the longings and hopes that 
sprang from the nation's faith in its destiny and its God. It is for 
the religious history of this period that the psalter furnishes materials. 



